Doctors Fought 


British, Disease 


By Prof. Maurice Ross 
Purdue University 


(Editor’s Note— This 
is one of a series of anec- 
dotes about the American 
War for Independence, 
written by Purdue University 
French professor Maurice 
Ross. The series is offered 
through the Purdue 
University News Service in 
honor of the bicentennial 
anniversary.) 


During our War of 
Independence, several 
doctors were just as 


dedicated to the cause of 
freedom as they were to the 
care of the sick and the 
wounded. Among them was 
Joseph Warren, born in 
Roxbury, Mass., a 
distinguished student at 
Harvard, and a highly suc- 
cessful practitioner in 
Boston. 


Dr. Warren was a 
philosopher who could be 
seen walking ut with one 
of John Locke’s books in his 
pocket. This handsome, 
sensitive man said he 
preferred a lonely cottage 
over a gilded palace. He 
became really involved in the 
radical movement when he 
met John Adams as a patient. 


Later he became acquainted 
with Samuel Adams during 
the Stamp Act protest. Sam 
and the doctor joined forces 
during the hectic days in the 
Boston area, preceding the 
Revolution. Soon the latter 
gained a reputation as a 
political writer, orator and 
organizer. 


Educated in the classical 
tradition, he wrote learned, 
legalistic arguments, in- 
cluding opinions on Caesar’s 
legions. Because of their 
eruel murders of dependent 
people, they contributed to 
the alienation of her 
dominions, Warren pointed 
out. 


The radical M.D. had no 
use for armies per se. He said 
men in arms are dangerous; 


they not only jeopardize our 
safety and liberty, but also 
endanger the morals of the 
community. Once under 
arms, men put aside their 
M chan and responsibilities to 

come the easiest prey to 
evil. 


Yet, the compassionate 
doctor could be ‘‘the greatest 
incendiary in all America,” 
someone said. That title has 
usually been reserved for 
Sam Adams. Anyway, 
Warren worked closely with 
Sam prior to and after the so- 
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this Franklin skidder is 
bringing out selectively cut trees. The 
thinning operation encourages a more rapids 
growth of the remaining stand. 


Skidder features such as quick-steer, en- 
disc-brakes 
easy-to-operate controls, ar- 


called Boston Massacre, 
especially when they cam- 
paigned feverishly to have 
the British troops moved out 
of Boston. 


On the eve of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord, 


.Warren remained in Boston 
‘and sent Paul Revere out to 


warn the patriots the red- 
coats were coming. Then he 
was active in the next day’s 
fighting. 


Later he succeeded John 
Hancock as president of the 
Massachusetts Provisional 
Congress, headed a com- 
mittee to organize the army 
in Massachusetts, and was 
appointed major general, 
without a commission, after 
he had turned down the job of 
physician-general. Finally, 
he reported to Bunker Hill as 
a volunteer, refusing the 
command because he wished 
to serve where he would be 
most useful. 


Near the end of the Battle 
of Bred’s Hill, he was hit in 
the face and died im- 
mediately. Nine months after 
the British had evacuated 
Boston, his body was iden- 
tified by his friend Paul 
Revere, who had recognized 
the two artificial teeth he had 
made for the doctor. 


So promiscuous death 
abruptly put an end to a very 
promising leader in the field 
of medicine as well as politics 
-- Joseph Warren, M.D., 
major general, a radical with 
a conservative soul, dead at 
the age of 34, because he 
fought for freedom he thought 
one day could be. 


Bicentennia 
Dictionary 


Wife — Second meaning 
given in a 1755 dictionary: 
“A woman of low em. 
ployment.” 
Whitewash — “A wash to 
make the skin seem fair.“ 
Catsup — “A _ kind of 
pickle. made from mush 
rooms.” 
Lib. — With apologies to 
women’s lib interests, “to 
lib” at the time of the 
Revolution was London 
slang meaning “to lie 
together.” 
Slip-Gibbet or Scape- 
gallows — One who de- 
serves to be hanged but 
has narrowly escaped; 
thus, “One for whom the 
gallows is said to groan.” 
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Suffolk (Va.) News—Herald, Sunday, July 4, 


1976—Page D-3 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA.—[Sre Pace 286. 


On May 2, 1863, Harper’s Weekly, a well known illustrated journal, 
published this drawing of Suffolk as it appeared just before the Civil War and 
this description of the town during the war: ‘The view of Suffolk, Virginia, 
which we publish on page 276, possesses some interest just now in con- 


sequence of the attack of the rebels under Longstreet. The place has been . 


fortified, and is held by a considerable force of Union troops under General 
Peck, who it is said, feels satisfied of his ability to maintain himself. Suffolk 
is a small filthy town of great antiquity, small population, little trade, and a 
great deal of Virginia dirt and Virginia pride.’ 


Sickness - The Deadliest Enemy 


By Prof. Maurice Ross 
Purdue University 


During the Revolution 
American soldiers were so 
badly cared for that it is 
surprising there were not 
many more desertions. 

Generals Lafayette, De 
Kalb and Von Steuben said 
that no European army would 
have suffered such neglect. 


It was not because 
American doctors were more 
incompetent than their 
European counterparts; it 
was simply that medical 
science was, as the American 
republic, in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, there were 
several dedicated practiti- 
ones whose curiosity would 
lead them to useful 
discoveries. 


Another big problem was 
the lamentable lack of an 
organized medical service 
capable of furnishing an 
adequate number of doctors 
trained in military medicine. 
Men lived in constant fear of 
epidemics. Smallpox was 
carried all over the colonies 
by the army. Pneumonia, 
typhoid and dysentery were 
as deadly as poison gas. 


More frequently than not, 
inoculations were at the 
outset administered’ to 
soldiers weakened by hunger, 
combat or exposure, often 
hastening their deaths. 
Anesthetics were unknown. 
Bleeding was also a common 
practice, and the victims 
needed a strong constitution 
so they could overcome the 
shock and the terrible risk of 


being infected by the knife. 

Frankly, the battlefield 
was safer than the military 
camp. John Adams wrote 
that ‘disease has destroyed 
ten men for us where the 
sword of the enemy has killed 
one.”” 

According to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, ‘Hospitals are sinks of 
human life in an army.’ 
More men died from infected 


Did George Washington REALLY Have 13 Toes? 


wis the number ‘13’ 
{ considered unlucky 
during the Revolution as it 
sometimes in today? 

A clever comic British 
sympathizer named Smythe 
apparently hoped to heap 
great misfortune upon 
General Washington, his 
wife, many of his generals 
and others in the Amer- 
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ican cause when he 
wrote the following edited 
observations in his journal 
on New Years Day 1780: 
‘“‘British prisoners 
recently returned from New 
Jersey say that rations 
among the rebels are 13 
dried clams per day, and 
that titular Gen. Lord 
Stirling takes 13 glasses of 
grog every morning, has 13 
enormous rum-bunches on 
his nose, and that (when 
duly impregnated) he 
always makes 13 attempts 
before he can walk; 
“That -Mr. Washington 
has 13 toes on his feet (the 
extra ones having grown 
since the Declaration of 
Independence) ; 
“That General Schuyler 
has a top-knot of 13 stiff 
hairs which erect them- 
selves on the crown of 
his head when he grows 
mad; 
“That Old Putman had 13 
pounds of his posteriors bit 
off in an encounter with a 
Connecticut bear (and ‘twas 
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then he lost the ‘balance, of 
his mind); 

“That it takes 13 Congress 
paper dollars to equal one 


. British penny; 


“That Gen. Anthony 
Wayne was just 13 hours in’ * 
capturing Stony Point, and 
as many seconds in leaving 
it; 


“That a normal well- 
organized rebel household 
has 13 childrer ali of whom 
expect .o be »enerais and 
members of the High und 
Mighty ‘13 United States’ 
Congress when they attain 
13 years; 

“That Mrs, Washington 
has a mittled tom-cat 
named Hamilton (after aide 
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Alexander Hamilton 
because they both boast 
winning ways with 
females), and that the cat 
has 13 yellow rings around 
his tail which suggested to 
Congress the adoption of the 
same number of stripes for 
the rebel flag.” 

Clever as Mr. Smythe 
was, he was not a prophet — 


else he could have added 
one more play on the num- 
ber 13 which would have 
amused him less: 

It would be only 13 months 
before His Majesty's troops 
would be overwhelmingly 
defeated at the Battle of 
Cowpens, the turning 
point which led to 
Yorktown. 


wounds than bullets. 

Moreover, there was a 
desperate shortage of drugs, 
surgical instruments, not to 
mention other medical 
supplies. Hospital beds were 
usually all occupied. In one 
hospital during a severe 
winter, as soon as a man died, 
his body was thrown out into 
the snow to make room for an 
incoming patient. The corp- 
ses remained there, at- 
tracting wolves from the 
hills. 

On March 7, 1778, while 
men were suffering and 
starving, Congress issued a 
proclamation appointing ‘‘a 
day of fasting and prayer.” 
Even the wretched soldiers 
could not get angry at such 
irony. Some even laughed. 

In addition to the misery 
peculiar to all wars, the early 
American soldier had to 
contend with the deadliest 
enemy of them all — rampant 
disease. 
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